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The following is meant to be a guide for all of us - 
parents, teachers, therapists, teacher aides and 
houseparents - v/ho have contact with Oak Hill School's 
deaf-blind children. We v;ant this guide to serve as a 
useful, practical cpllection of thoughts and methods - 
not; answers. An3v;ers v/xll come frcm using common 
sense along with the suggestions of^the child's parents 
teachers, and houseparents. 

Althou.;h all of the children in the deaf-blind depart- 
ment at Oak, Kill are called "deaf-blind 'Seach of them 
is uifferci^.t. The child ^s handicaps often include more 
^hvon visual and auditory probleir.s. The majority of our 
childr?n ve been affecte;.d by Rubella, German measles* 
In tnir v;a:;^ uhoy are lilce Bum:y Freeman, aged 17, 
'T.ho^e VAOZh'Sr nas }::rlt\ea an excellent pamphlet, "A 
Parent's Guide to fclie Early Care of a Deaf /Blind Child'' 
V/e v;ill dr?v; on :4r,s. .Freo^nan's v;ritings often in this 
guide. ♦ 

r-trs. rpeerr.an explain'^, ^ 

l3 must accept the fact that a virus which 
has damaged ^these vital parts of the baby 
before ho Is born ma^atso have hcfrmed 
parti; of his Drain. VV.'hilst -this may make 
it baraer for him 1;o \Learn, it does not 
mean that he i cannot learn at all. In such 
cases v;e ehall have to have a tit more 
patience, be a"^bit more ingenious in the 
v/ay v;e help hin, and not expect him to go 
quite so far.-^ 

yivs. Preenan sets forth a good attitude for all 'of us - 
She feels that she and he.r family havfe learned a great 
deal^ from 3unty, mainly about v;hat shcultl come first 
in the lc\;-func'::ioning child's area of learning. The' 



"Ffey .I?reoKan,- "A Parent's Guide to the Efirly 
Cars ot a Deae/iaind Child," National 
Asooci^ition for -Dcaf/BlJni aiid Rubella • 
Children; England,, 19-71: p. 6. • ► • 
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ijiother* looks back at early wp?rk with Bunty, 

Of -course v/e nov7 realise th^ most of the 
time we spent "barba"-ing into the mike^in 
terms -of lesson periods would have been" • 
far better spent teaching Bunty to feed" 
h^rs-elf^ dress hersel*f and all the other 
important self-care items which to this 
day 'Still cause problems.... We can ap- 
preciate that no one thing comes first, but 
all the progress a child makes ^.n on^ or 
several areas are necessary to progress in 
another or other directions. 2 

VJith this practical approach in mind^ we offer this 
guide. It does not tell how things have worked in the 
Oak Hill deaf-blind department > but ratfier how they 
should work for the progress of thgyihildren invql^ve^. 
It is to the parents and staff to improve the 
program through cooperation. 

Drav;ing on the experience of those v/ho have worked 
with lovv- functioning deaf-blind children, v/e v/ill ex- 
plain I'jays that have helped the children toward 
acceptable behav^ior, toiXeting, dressing, washing, 
feeding, v/alking, and sod^al awareness. We refer to 
these gc^als as behavioral ^objectives . 

At the end of each section thei:e v/ilT be space pro- 
vided for specific parent-teacher plans. Here should 
be noted what the child's parents and the teacher 
ap;ree are the best approach and the best activities 
for that particular child. 




^Ibld., p. 2. 




^PART I: GETTING A PROPER PERSPECTIVE 



A,, Toward a Bet ter Understanding • . 

^ ^ 

« 

The deaf-blind child v;orks v/£th many people in the- 
course of a day at Oak Hill. He has one housemother 
v/ho v;akes him and .is vj-ith him from 6:30 a;m. until 
8:00 a.m. From 8:00 a.m. until 3:00 p.m., he is 
.under the direct Supervision of his teach'er an4 
aides. During his .school day^ he'may leave the 
classroom for v;ork with the speech pathologist, 
physical therapist occupational therapist, gym in- 
structor, and s'./imming 1.nstructor. A" different 
aide may help- hin to 0,j:ess in the morning or v/prk^ 
v/ith him at lunch. -After sch^:)ol, he may have super- 
vised pl.-'iy i:it^^ one or t\:o part-time employees and/ 
or volunteers- lind supper with another staff ^mem'ber. 
From Friday through Sunday, he follows his home 
routine, living and playing v;it»h family and friends. 

Obviously, to ^i:e lo^'j-funotioning deaf -blind child, 
so many contacts could be very confusing without 
ofgani2sation. The teacher m^st take charge, of ' 
planning tha. child's r^utine to be sure everyone 
hcad.l-es^him ir/ the san^^ manner. There will, no doubt ^ 
be ouggostions from friends and .relatives / If they 
make you wondeV'about anything /Task teacher . 

Only when each of us follows M s QVm reslponsibility 
f;an the child do his test. 

1 . Pa'^^^nt^> r>hQuldy: 



Meet In cdnferonce with the teacher eai^ly 
in the school year to plan their child's 
program . 



X 



__ep in touch witK the teacher by reading 
corpments in the log book and' v;riting in 
the log book ab^ut. the child's routine, 
progrecjs, and/or changes as observed on 
v/eekcndc or vacations. ^ 
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Ar>k to meet with the teacher v/hen there is 
any^question orjnajor ^hanee in the child^s 
behavior. 

Keep an o£en relationship CListen as well 
as make su£:gestions)' wi.tjh the teacher,- 
therapists, aides, and hou^^arents. 



Tell relatives $ind friends .vjhat signs, speech 
anrl/or gestures to use wi^h the child as well 
as how to act with him. 

Teachers should : 

Meet with jr^arents early in the school year to 
plai4 th^e child ^s program. ' 

•' ' . * ' 

Keep in touch wi-th the paret^fcs by writirfg in 
the leg boo,c of any new ge-stures; signs, 
*spee<fh, feeding or toileting method, etc^.,. 
and by rdading parents^ log book comments. 

Ask to meet with the parents when'tiere is 
any major change or plan to be discdssed. 

Seek rpecific aaviaa- from therapis^t^ and 
prircipal to use or, pass on to/pareK 
aides, houseparents. 



ts , 



Arrange* with principal for parentg^^to meet 
with therapists 5 houseparent3 , crijpstruc- 
tors upon request. ' . ] 



Keep an open relationship *( listen 
as jnake suggestions) with parents 
therapists, houseparents, medical? 

Teach other staff what gestures, /s 
speech to use with each child and 
act with him. . '/ 

/ 

Relay mes^sages from other staff /to 
Aide3 .should: 



s v;ell 
aide^, 
^taff . 

Sns , 
low to 



parent s-. 



Carr;/ out. the Tchild/,s prograii ^lorfg with 
'the teacher. 



Follow the child's' program l.oi feeding and/' 
or droscrlng v:hen wpi/king with thej house- 
parents . 



Explain a-child*r> progi^^a^ to'.-any /staff who 
do not knowf*^ 




Houseparents should: 



Follow the^child^s program as it applies to 
his dormitory routine (v/oi^king on proper 
dressing; eating, v/siishihg, toileting^ 
discipljne). . " ^ 



B 



Report to the &ide or teacher any pjbpgress 
or changes noticed. ^ ^. ; 

Keep an open relationship .(listen as well 
• * as make suggestions) v/Lth teachers ^ p'arents, 
therapists", aides. ^ ' / 

■ ' ■•'/•,' 

B. Heading an4 Vision , i \ 

It l5 often difficult to deteMrdne hovj^ much vision and 
hearing our low-functioning children have* The be- ^» 
h'avioral objed^bive is that he use what hearing and 
vLsioh he has. 

A doctor may prescribe glasses and/or heari'og aid 
judgii^g frorr^v;hat he knows of the child's abilities. 
All'of U3 v;ho work v/ith the child should' learn to care 
for the aici and glasses, and see that '.the child makes 
maximum'-UGe of them by wearing them 'as much as possible 

1. If you have any questions about hearing'aid 
or glasses, consult the child^s teacher. He 
•can ^shov; you hovi the mold should go in the 
ear and, -how "the dials or switches should, be set. 



2. Hearing aid and glasses should be treated as 
clo'Ghing - on in the 3?ioriting, off at night - 
except in cases where use is restricted to 

- the classroom.^ . . 

3. Find out the best setting for the hearing, 
aid and keqp it there. A piece of masking 
tape over the numbered dial is often ^help- 
ful so that the volume will remain the same. 

y 

Chock both* glasses and hearihg aid every 
morning. , Clean the glasses if necessary, and 
pTi'^^)the aar mold of the heal?ing aid up to 
ybjg^ ear to see how the Volume is. - . 

5. If the hearing aid seems weak, change tlje 

batteries. ^ ' ' ^ * 

S^., Keep the child *s ears cleaned to prevent wax 
build-up-. 

Remove, the plastic or rubber mold part of 
t^e hea-ring aid and soak it' once a v:e^k in 
v;arm water and mild detergent. Dry it and 
then push a pipe clea^ner into the elongated ^ 
part if there is still wax in it. 



If the hearing- aid rings or whistles, be sure 
the ear'mold is 'in the child's ear tightly. • 
rf the noise' continues ^ turn the volume one 
number lower. • " 



V 
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Plans tor the visiort* and hearing of 



0 

Parent-Teacher conference 
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C. Communication Skills 

One of our primary goals in working with low-functioning 
deaf-blind children is to teach them to communicate in 
the easiest way possible for them. There are several 
systems of communication from v/hich v/e can choose: 

1. Natural gestures are simple movements of one 
or both hands v/hfch have meaning for the 
child; for example;, the gesture for "eat^'.is 
usually made by tapping "the lips with the 
fingertips. of one hand. However, natural 
gestures can vary from child to child: if 

one child points -to his stomach every time he • 
v;ants to eat^ this pointirjg gesture is irsed 
by everyone A;orking with that particular 
) child . 

2. Finger spelling involve^ spelling evej^y word, 
letter by l*etter, v/ith each letter being 

• B}ade *by a specific position of* one hand; for 
example, '^eat" vjould consist of three distinct 
hand po3itions . 

3. rign language^ is similar to natural gestures, 
but every child mast learn the same sign, 
(often laore intricate than a gesture) for a 
specific \^ord. 

4. Speech consists of precise sounds mad^ by . 
properly nouing the mouth, lips, and tongue y 
v?hjch are joined together in a specific 

order, for example, '*eat'* is said by^lendfng *' 
the -ea- sound v;ith the -t-* sound, . 

V/e must examine each child and decide v/hich of these^ 
conmunication systems is the easiest for him to learn. 

At Oak Hill School we have found that, for most of our 
loM-functioning deaf -blind children, natural gesturing* 
•provides the sturdiest foundation for communication. It 
caa be individualised and, therefore, is best suited for 
dealing v/ith the specific needs of each chi^Ld, WhQn a 
vory firm foundation has been laid, we can then think 
of moving on to a%nore difficult means of communication. 

-We usually begin to teach communication with a few 
basic gestures: come, eat, bathroom, sleep, bye-bye. 
In this way, the child iearno that a certain hand 
movement v/ill lead to a certain result and that^he can 
move his hands in different ways to get different re- 
sults. V/hen the child has shov/n that he understands" 
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the basjlc gestures, nev; gestures are introduced ^one 
at a time. , 



It is impossible to overstr.ess the importance of 
having everyone involved with the child use the same 
gestures v/henever appropriate. Only thrdugh the con- 
sistent repetition of the child's vOvCabulary can he 
make progress In the area of communication Skills. 



J- 
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8. 



Commuiilcation Prograny for 



(student ) 



Parent-Teacher conference : 



V 




(date) 




RART II: TRAINING- THE LOW*-PUNCTIO]JING 
DEAF-BLIND CHILD: BEHAVIORitL 
OBJECTIVES 

k. Introduction • ^ 

Follbv/ing are ways of handling disciplj^ne, toilet 
• training^ v/ashing^ eating, dressing., Iwjdy movements, 
and social awareness. 

?he children h'eod help in learning all of these 
skjlls vrhich do not '<iome naturally^ / 

Basic Rules of Traininp; : 

1. Br3 ready to v/a;|.t . He v/ill move and under- 
stancl slov/ly. Do not rush him. 

2^., Repeat. He learns by doing the sane task * 
over and over. 

3. Have him finish what is begun. 

Set good examples of behavior • 

5. Help him- only v/hen necessary. Let him 'do 

' as much as possible fgr himself. " , ' 

6. Use the gestUrres, sie,ms ^or speech he^ knov/g' 
a.s you da an acvivity ' ^ ' ' 

1\ Do not shov/ am^er at accidents if he does not 
understand. . " - . 

8. ^ Shovj him hov;. happy'* you are at his smallest 

successes.', ... 

« 

« • 

9. Alv;ays get behind him when 'directing him in 
dressing or eating, putting your hands oyer 
his^to help v;henT/ecessary . This way, he 

• will be moving hi-s hands naturally. 



16. 



Remember that the child does not have to be 
doin-3 something at ^11 times.* Rest and 
quiet times occar,ionally can be good, too. 



B. Discipline 

*One of the m.ost important aspects of tY^ early development 
^of lov/- functioning deaf-blind children is discipline/ It' 
helps pave the way for development in otheo? areas because 
it establishes a framework of rules v/ithin v/hich the cnild 
must work. V/hen the child learns what is expected of him 



by others, h^sewill gradually begin to expec'&/]Tiore of 
himself and to do more for himself. ' < 

The program of discipline which is decided Hpon will 
probably varjr^to a certain extent fpr every ^ child 
since each is a distinct individual. However, a few 
general ideas should apply for all of the children. 
^ ^ . / \ • ^ . 

Ba sic Concepts of a Program of Discipline : 

l*Teach th^ahild right from wrong. 

,2. "Teach acceptable and unacceptable behavior. 

3. The child l^rns by -example; shov/ him v/Kat 
you expect of^jiim^ ' 

, • ♦ • « « 

^. Discipline for the low-functioning deaf- 
blind child is much the sams as for* a 
normal child; but' the handicapped child 
V7ill learn more^^^s^owly and will need more 

5/ The handicapped 'child needs a lot of praise 
( for any cooperation or correct behavior. 
\ Accept mistakes calmly and offer help until 
» '^he learns what 'is being taught. 

6. ^A\busy, happy child v;ill be piuch easier to 
*cqhtrol. 

Be Consjistent : - ' . 

1» DLeci]de upon a program of discipline and stick 
to^t. ^ . 

. 2. Set reasonable limits and insist that every- 
one involved - parents, relatives, neighbors, 
* teachers, houseparents^ - treat the child in 
the same v;ay at uM't'lmes. 

3. Do not give In to tem^jer tantrums or stubborn 

streaks. ^ " • 

» 

- Do not pamper the 6hild. Allow him to"gd 
through periods of struggle in which' he must 
figure out his ovm solutions' to problems. 

5. Do not punish the child just because you are 
angry or he has made extra work for you. 

6. Correct mistakes immediately if possible. 

7. Don't >expect or demand* more of the chil^ld 
than he is capable of doing,. ^ \ * 



Disciplinary Progi'am for 



■" Parent-Teacher conference: 



(studentO ^ 
(date) 
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C. Body , Movement 

Suggestions to. Encourage Body Movement : - - 

1. Put*colorful toys (mobiles are good) within 
the child^s- visual range as he lies in his 
crib. Encourage him to'reac|i for them, and 
to lift his head to see them. , 

2: Tickle him, blov^ on him, rub him, push, pull 
and turn him 'to encourage movement. 

3' ^Pegsy Freeman suggests: 

.... hold him in lots of different^^ 
vja^s - in our ^rmS, on our laps, v;hen we 
are standing up, sitting dpwn, 
lying dovm - going from one position 
to another whilst he is in. our arms, 
cn cur laps-, etc.. As an example - 
tne baby v;ho isn^t too keen on lying 
on his tummy - one of the important 
, - positions from v/hith to look around 
, since it encourages* head control - 

hold him up to one^s shoulder, lean - 
Ooack slowly until you are lying dovm 



with the child on you on his tumm.y 



i 



/ 



She skiggests playing v/ith him this v;ay to 
make the experience pleasant. 



' Fut the child a'lone on His tummy (if- he''s 
^ been" unv;illing to use that position)^ on a 

"^^^^ ' plllov/ or a bed for short periods. 



5. Put him on his tumnjy for his ^ath^-and to 
change hia diapers \ C ' ' 

6. Put ^him on a mat or blanket on the"^ floor or 
Cr^sG . _,Put a' favorite toy just*out of reach. 
Encourase him to mov^ it. Make 'interesting 
sounds around him for v;hich he may turn'^or 
move. . . 

To aid in better head raising, hold or 'prop 
^the child's head up so he c'an see a* nearby 
object in the midline of hi6. body. -^This will 
jnake h[is neck muscles strong enough 'so he can 
hold his head up' alone. ♦ 



Ibid . , p. 15. 
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8. Put him on his tuminy with a rolled, up towel 
under his chest, causing his elbows to yest 
on the fl0f)r or mat. Encourage the position 
by putting a' mirror in front of him and toys 
he likes*. 

9- Encourage him to play with his feet. . 

10 I Mrs. Freeman again adds that; if he is not 

sitting, you can prop him against a pillow. , 
As he gets used to one height /make it higher 
by pushing a folded diaper under the pillow. 
Eventually you raise him high enough so he 
can not look up or drpp his head down. 

11. VJhen first lifting him in a sitting position, 
put your hands on his upper arms and elbows. 
As h^' seems stronger, gently lift him as you 

( 4j|rSupport his elbov^s, then, as he holds your 
/ thumbs, v/lth your hands on his wrist afrd 
lov;er arm. 

12. Ho'^.d the child tum-my down on. a large plastic 
- ' ball. ^3how him it is a game. Roll him back 

aiM fo:?.th and 'Sideways' with his arms vout . ^ 

• ^ 

13. To encourage him to raise his body higher 
while on his tummy put a bolster under his 
chest ..and his hands on the floor. (A good 
bolster, ^can bo made by taping two large j.uice 
or coffee cans together and covering them with 
foam rubber) . ^ 

1^1, Put a diaper around his torso and lift. Let 
him dovm''^o,;he '11 assume the weight of his 
body. ' . • - . 

15. When he can sit. well with help, let him sit 
for longer and longer periods alone v/hile you , 
are behind but not touching him. 

16. As he sits 3 see that favorite toys are where 
he can reach for and grasp"^ them - not just in 
front of him, but all around so he can twist 
his body in getting them. 

17. ^ Have the child sit in all sort^ of chairs and 

positions* (high or low)-/ - ; 

18. In playing, hold your child i^n . a/ standing posl- 
rtion v/hile encouraging his bdun-glng and feeling 

his o\m weight. on his legs. 



\ 



19. Encourage re>lling by turning the child's head 
gently to the side. His body should follov;. 
If not, move one of his arms and legs across 
his body. Reverse for front to back rolling/ 

20. Move him in a creeping position. Put a diaper 
under his chest,. Straddle him and lift him 
v/ith the diaper to *an "all fours" position. 
Rock him back and 'forth. As/5ist his coming to 
hi^ hands and knees by liftii^ his head gently 
under the-^ chin. \ 

21. ^ Get in position over him ai^d^help him move - 

one hand, then opposite koee, other hand, 
other knee.- * . \^ 

22. Shine a light in front of him to see if he 
v;ill move for it in a crav;ling position. Put 
t]jie bolster under his tummy to help the crav/l 
position; Make the distance to get the light 
short. .Rev/ard his crav/ling and let him hold 
the flashlight or look at it for a minute. 

23. Place him juGt 6u.t of a patch of sunshine so 
he will crawl to the sunnyarea. 

24. ^ VJhen he can crawl v;ell, s*tand him, having hijn 

hold. onto a table, bed, sofa, etc. ^as you 
stay' near him, or prop him against a v;all 
v/ith a chair in front of him. 

25. Have him put his open hands on a large ball, 
and his feet flat on the floor. Roll the 
ball back and forth? causing him to move his 
feet . 



25. Encourage him to move down to a sitting 
position from his holdi^hg-on stance. ^ 

27. . Have him on all fours v;ith a dlapar around 
his abdomen. Pull him to kneeling. 



28. Sit him against your legs as. you sit in a 
chair.: ^ Put a diaper around his chest and 
*pull hifB. to a standihg position. 

!9. Hold- both his hands as you face him and have y 
him vfalk. (It is m^ore natural , for him to 
lean forv/ard toward you than If you ^ re behind 
' him) . ' ' ' 4 
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30. To encourage his using one .foot at a time 
and cHanging his weight, one persjon -should* 
hold one of the child's hands, anpther, the* 
other ♦ First* one pulls a bit to^that side, 

^ then the -other to the opposite side^ causing 
. the child to shift weight* V/hen,he^s us'ed 
to that feeling, repeat the procedure, but 
pull slightly forv/ard, making his movements 
more natural. ^ 

31. Stand the child behind a lov/ chair v;hjch»can 
be pushed. Pull the chair forv/ard 'slowly, 
forcing the clxlld to move his feet a^ though 
walking. . ' 

32. Have the ch^ld hqld one end of a yardstick, 
broom, etc.> as you^ hold' the other end. Pull 
to ri^l:e him walk, oV, hold it sideways, having 
hin £:raGp gjh\^ middle for support, 

\ 

33. A walker can \p,±Ye the child good practice. Be 
sure it allov.%^ freedom' pf movement, but -does 

^ not let him riist. (Do not uoe a hammock-type 
sepit). Check ^v/ith the t^acMer. ' 

3^1.- ,VJes Gady has "h^ad success tying various lengths 
^ ' of sheeting to'a child's wrist once the child 
has shov;n fairly good balance. * f 

a. Starting with' a short length, he will 
-'gently pulllon the slieeting as the child 

stands, giving the .child support and - 
urging his !Po:fV/ard movement, 

b. V/heh the chiij.d v/alks vzith the help of - 
, the sheeting, he exchanges the shorter 

length for a longer one, 3o\he does not 
give so mlich support as he holds it. 

c. Wbeo th^ chli<^ can v;alk alone, .but st/ill. 
'^depends oh the? sheeting, V/es ties a short 

piece /to the Qhlldls v/rist and does 'not 

. - hold /n: 

t 

d. After, succesi; without adult help for 
awhile, the chi^ld needs no more sheeting 
knd should be v?alking alone. 

35- Having, the child us^ a swing can stimulate his 
brxlctnc<^ tenter. 

/» 

36. Tor the child with good balance v.'ho should be 
v/alklng, have him pu§h a chair with wheels on 
it. " . ' ' 
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Mastering the Stairs: ' Jp 

, 1. Children at Oak Hill- must ko up and down 

• stairs several ^times a day/. If your child' 

* ..does not, do not urge stair mast^^y -until he 

2. 
3. 



is Verjy "^st^eady. on his feejb. 



Many children .will naturally try to crav/1 
up the stairs . 

Climbing tli^e steps of a /small slide, v/i1;h 
much help is a good preliminary to climbing 
stairsi * * y 



4. Use a banifeter the qhij/d can hold- onto v/ell 



Havevthe childxhold t^he banister with one 
hand while you hold his other hand. 

Push his^ bani&ter hand forv/ard, lifting the . 
same foot' to the next st^p for him.» (If he 
naturally lifts the other foot, that is fin6 3%^ 
too). ^ . . 

f 7. Pull his^ther hand^ lifting the corresponding 
foot. ^ * * 

8. Repeat the procedure (5-?)wtp the landing. 

The next time* he encounters, stairs , repeat for 
. a fev; stairs-, t^^en touch t*hfe foot he' is to 
lift, lifting i^t for -him orily;:if he cannot , do 
it by himself* . % ' * ; ! 

< \ ^ ' 

10 : V/hen he 'will lift his fe,et without prodding, 
^ touch his banister h'and v/ithout pushing it^ so 
he will learn to pull' on jt^he banister alone. 

,1 ' *• 

' 11. As he practices climbing s-tai«rs and does ^b^etter , 
acting morie .confident , let go^of his hand, 
urging him to go alone. If he'\;ill not,^ touch' 
his hand, standing ahead of Uim to encourage 
^ him. A shining flashlight or a toy ahead of 
* him can cause, some children to v;alk .up ^the . 
stairs for it . 



Mastering the Stairs: -Dow-n 



St^2 



1. Put one of his hands on the banis tir while 
holding the other. 
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2. ' As you stand beside him, pirsh his hapd down 
the banister. If the jnomentum. does not make 
him move his foo^ down a step independently, 
pull it forward and down for him* 

3. Reverse the going .up prdcedure. 

General Body Movement Activities ; 

1. /Place the child on his back on a mat; 

^ a»,' Move }jis arms up and back (beside his 
"head), then dov/n. ^ ' --^ 

b, Kove his arms 'up at the si^ies and^ back. 

c\ f^ift' his feet and put 'tbem back oyer his 

w 

Holding one fqot, push 'his knee to his 
cheot, then> stral^^hten it. Repeat v/ith 
the other leg. Continue the mottlori 
rhythmically^ as 'though he is bicycling. ^ 

' e. Push both his knees to his chest at the 



Game time and straighten. 
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Toilet Tralnjjng " . • , 

General Suggestions : ^ . ' \ 

1. Toilet' training a deaf -blind chiTd is not an easy 
undertaking, ^^but it .can be done if you are coxi- 
sistent , patient^A and optimist'ic . * 

2. If the' child's wetting is happening^n .a fairly 
\ ' regular schedule and he shov;s some signs of 

discomfort from foiled diapers ^^it ^definitely 
6ime to begin ^toilet training.'- 
« * 

3. Change the child *s wet pants in the . bathroom 'if 
' possible. This v/ill* help teach him that all 

aspects of toilet training* take place in a 
speci/ic room. . ■ . . 

Plan trips to the bathroom aaround^the child's 
own schedule of v;etting. 

5. 5n the beginning, it is best to use a small 
potty chair on the bathroom floor so^ that the 
chiTd's feet remain on something solid and 
familiar, A regular toifet tn^ght frighten a 
child, giving* him the ' feeling of being suspended 
in space. V/hen the child has gained an '^under- 
standing of v;hat is expected^of him and is Able 
to get on and off a regular toilet, this trSUsi-- ' 
tion can be made. . ^ , 

^ i ^ 

6. ^ If your child does not cooperate by sitting., on ^ 

'the potty chair v/llling:ky, a small toy might 
help hijn to sit quietly. Tie'the'toy to -the 
potty chair so, if it falls, the c|iild will not 
have to get up to retrieve it', 

?• Do not leave the child on' the potty chair for 
.more than ten minutes at a^time. JEf there has 
been no success by then, bVing the child back 
t'o the bathroom a little V7hile later. 

8. It is a good idea to stay in the 'bathroom with 
your child so that, if he is succ^essful, you 
will know when to take him off the potty chair"*" 

, and reV;ard him. . ^\ . 

9. . Take the child off as soon as something happens 

so h5 will learn v/Hat is expected of him. * Show 
him hoi^ happy you a;re. ' 

0. 'Use the same gesture (usually the manual alpjiabet 

-"t") every time you take a trip, to the bathroom.- . 
. ^.Encourage <^and 'help your child in making the 
"gesture^by himself. --c^ . . ... 
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11. Do not -shov: ^anger when nothing happens. Hope 
for better luck the next time. 

12. Do not cbniluse dr distract -from the purpose 
9f toilet training by giving.. your child sonie- 
thing to eat or drink while he is on the potty 

. chairs? . ' . ■ . \ ^ . 

.13. "Avoid glying youa? child- too many 'liquids , 
especially after supper. ' ' 

l^l** Start using'training pants as soon as 'possible. 
,This is 'a big* step toward greater independence 
for ygur child; it also offers the chance for 
'further practice of dressing skills . . 

,15. Once you a:^ your child have established a , 

successful daily schedule for toile^t' training.^ , ' 
follow it as clos.ely as possible. 

V* * * " ' » 

fcevelTopmental Steps of Toiiet Training: 
\. ' > 

ToileS tiraini^ig can never be expected to come ab^ir^ ' » 
overnight; it will take even longer to toilet train 
/ a lov/-functionIns dpaf^blind child than ifc 'takes 
for a normal child.' ^One important factor in the 
training of a handicapped child is his age i-'-^Et is 
advisable to- start working v/ith the child at an 
early age. If th^!^' training is^put off for\too long, 
two thlngj^ might be expected: /(I) the\childi.vrill 
be used to v/etting. cr soiling his pants whenev.er; 
the need arises 'and/ it will be much more difficult 
to break this' habib ^ and (2) the. older child will be 
more ac<justomed to havinj^ v/et or soiled pants and 
will be^ less likely to, indicate the need to go to 
the bathroom. 

The folloying. is a general outline cf the development 
■of' toilet 'training. A5 'is true of every aspect of 
development, re:T:ember that your child is a distinc%^ 
individual and viill 'move at his own, pace. Certain/^ 
stages 6f toilet training will seem .to last forever 
v/hile others might last for short 'periods^ of time. 
If everyone involved follows a consistent pl-an of" 
action specifically designed' for '.the individual child 
toilet training cgji be accomplished as quickly and 
painlessly as possible. ^ " * ' ' \ 

1. Does not indicate vret or soiled diaper . 

2. " Indicates discomfort from v/et or soiled diaper 

by crying; v:il'l not sit on potty chair. ' ' 
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3. V/ill sit on poity chair * briefly if placed there^ 

^. V/ilL sit on potty chair for up to ten minutes 
if placed there. - ' * - 

'5. ./>fe\^r has any success on potty cljair when 
placed there regularly. 

. -6. , Earely urinates on potty chair; has many 
accidents . ^ , ' ^\ ' 

• . 7. Frequently urinates on pottjy chair but hks 

some accidents; rarely has bowel movement on 
* PQtty chair. ' ' 

8.' Indica^'es ^';et 'or soiled pants by using 
gestures. . ^ . 

< 

'*9* Usually urinates on portty chair but has a 

fev; accidents; frequently has bowel movement 
on porty chair but has some accidents. 

10. Can indicate need to go to the bathroom b\it 
has 'an occasional accidents. ^ ^ ^ 

p ' ' ' * , « 

11. -^Tries to use toilet paper himself. 



12. CTcTn indicate -need M;o go to, the bathJ^oom and 
rar&ly has -an accident. ' ^ 

13. Goes to" the bathroom 'by himself 'when the need 
' • arises. ' ' . • 

m .* Has 'enough -bladder and bov;el control to be 
able 'to vary "regular schedule without having 
accidents during the day; still has occasional 
accidents at night. 
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15. Remains dry dOrring ^the-'day and at night 
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Program for the Toilet Training of 



(student) 



Parent-Teacher conference ; 



(date) 
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Eating ^ , • . 
General Suggestionrs : 

•/ " • " ^ 

1. Be calra, patient', persistent, and consistent* 

2. riealtime should never be a stress situation; f 
make eating pleasant for your child. " J 

3« When eating, the child's elbows should be 
even v/ith the top of the tables his feet 
J^shou34 be oh the floor ov) supported iii some 
way (e'.g., a Special platform can be attached ^ 
to his chair) • . - 1 . " - o 



Begin early to ^offer a 
to your child. 



wide variety of food 



5. Of£er nev; foods at the beginning of meals 
. v;hen your child ic hungry'.' ' • 

'6. Do not force a chi-Xd lo eat if he is not 
hungry. - \ 

A 

7. Give sn^ll quantities of food to your child 
so that he can ea;5ily "clean his plate" with- 

^ocrt^^ being overfed. * , -* 

8. Don't be afraid if your child misses a meal; 
it is better than forcing a whole meal into 
him. If he refuses to eat, throws his dish^ 

. or has a tantrum v/hile eating, calmly remove 
t\is meal and make him ^wait until' fhe next 
'regular ir.oal for something to eat. , 

9. Do not ruGh your child. Introduce changes 
gradually and make, sure he has mastered a 
step ^before moving on to the next. 

10. Do not ^demand less of ^our child than he is 
capable of doing: for example, if he has 
shovm that he can eat ground food, -do not 
give him strained baby food again, i - . ' 

11. It is ve^y normal foi^ a beginning eater .to \ 
make^ a mess of himself and the surrounding 

' area'. Wait until your child is' more skilled 
in feeding hi-rf^elf to eapecit neatness from him. 

12. in the beginning stages, it might be best to 
^have your- child eat alone. By doing this, you 

can devote more attention to his training and 
there v/ill bfe less distraction *for^ him. 
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3- Always put the child's plate 5 spoon ^ cup, and 
napkin <or bib) in the same place on the 
table. Teach him to find these things by^ 
himself. ^ | 

4 1 Use the same gesture '(usually tapping^ your 

lips v/ith your fingertips) 'every time^your ^ 
child eats. Encourage and help your child 
in 'making the gesture by himself. 

Suggestions • for Finger Feeding ; 

1. Finger feeding is a very nprmal stage in every 
child 's^developmentv V 

2. « VJhen l^he child begins to sit and can move his 

hand^'o his mouth v/ith fair 'control 3 it, is time 
to s';art practicing fingei^ .feeding. 

3. Practice by -sticking, the child^s finger in 

' softy sv/eet food (e^.g.^ peanut butter,' jam, 

pudding, etc.) and guiding his hand to his 
. mouth. . ' ' 

4. . If your child does not yet;* chev;, let )iim Xeel 

your jaw as' you chew comething and then gently 
manipulate his jaw. . 

5. Offer your child solids that can be picked up 
easily: peaniit butter on bread; cheese; bite- 

s size pieces of fruit, vegetables (rau or 
cooked), or meat; pieces of hard-boiled eggs; 
crackers and cookies; sugar-coated cereal; etc. 

SufrgGstlons for Drinking : ^ 

1, Use a small plastic cup v/hich is easy to grip, 
unbre-akable , and uncrushable . : 

2. Begin viith something that you know the child 
" likes to drink.- 

m 

3. Help your chiid hold the ^cup by placing your 
hands over his . ' • 

4, Stand behind your child so that the cup 
approaches his mouth from the right direction 
anji at the proper anglfe . 

» 

5» Do not put very much- liquid in the cup in the 
beginning. Increase the amount of liquid as 
the child's ability to manage a cup increases. 
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Suggestions for Eating Solids wlfch a Spoon ^ 

1. Allow your child to play with a spoon as soon 
as he shows an Interest > ' . ^ \ 

2. If the child has trouble holding a spoon, try 
building up the handle by wrapping It with 
sponge rubber or tape, or try tying the spoon 

_ to the child* s hand. 

3. VJhen your chlTd Is able to hold a spoon and 
move. It In a sonrewhat^ directed manner, it is 
time for him to begin learning to feed himself. 

' ■> 

^. ^ Show him hov; to manage the spoon by standing 
behind him v/lth your hand over 'his and guiding- 
him througx^ the motions. As his ability im- 
proves, gradually move your hand to his wrist, 
forearm, elboii^ and shoulder so that he will 
have to do more of the v/ork by himself. 

5% Suction cups on the bottom, of the bowl will 
keep it from sliding* 

6. Use food that sticks to *the spoon until he is 
better at manipulating it. , ^ 

7. At first let the child use his fingers to push 
food onto the c5a€ron-r-N,^^Later shov; him hov/ tp 
use the edge of /his boWl or' a-..clip-on rim for 
this purpose. ?^Check-,vAI4;h your* child *s teacher^ 
to learn v;here special* equipment can be purchased) 

• 

8. Do not pressure your child* If he has been 
trying to feed himself but gets tired, finish 
the meal by feeding him. He will gradually 

" feed himself for longer periods of time., 

9. There are four basic stages involved in teaching 
the child io eat solid table foods: 

a. Soft, creamy foods: strained baby food, ' 
oatmeal, applesauce, mashed vegetables, / 

' puddiriE, etc* * > 

b. Creamy foods mixed v;ith lumpy foods: 
cotta[je cheese, scrambled eggs, small 
pieces of meat and vegetables, etc. 

c. . Lumpy foods alone ^ 

d. ^ Regular table foods 
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Developmental Steps : 

The developmental area of eating is no exception to 
the rule: Vie must remember that each deaf-blind 
child is. a distinct individual. Your child should 
not be rAished through the steps so., that he can keep 
up v/ith someone else*s time chart. Instead, let him 
set the pace wh-ile you watch and guide him in his 
development. Make sure that he has mastered a step 
completely before you expect him to move on to the 
next. . . 

The following develojimental steps v/ill take a long 
time for you knd your child to accompli.^h. The 
sooner you begin to teach your child to eat by him- 
self ^ the easier it will b.e for him to. progress. 

Eating; ' ' ^ ' . 

/ 

1. Gets all nourishment from a bottle; resists 
being fed from a spoon and does not eat any 
finger foods. . ' 

> 

2. Accepts strained baby food from a spoon when 
someone feeds hims' holds «ome f inger * foods . 

3« Accepts Junior foods from a spoon v/hen some- 
one feeds him. Plays v/ith fincer foods; sucka 
on them but does not chev/. \ 

^. Allov;s adul.t to piit -him througm the motions of 
eating v;ith a spoon. \^ 

5. Eats cre.amy or mashed table foods. Has a 
frirly sood idea of v/hat to do v;ith a spoon 
but needs inuch help , especially in loading the 
spoon. Eats some finger foods and tries to 
chew. 

6. Can get spoon to mouthy unload it, and put it 
back in the bov/1 v/^th minimal help, but needs 
more help in loading the spoon. Accepts some- 
lumps in his food and e^a^^s several finger foods. 
Tolerates some c}iewing motion. 

7. Eats most finger foods and gradually accepts 
lumpier foods. Meeds some help in loading the 

• spoon, but can get it to his mouth, unload it, 
and return it to the bowl v;ithout help.^ 

8. Can feed himself independently with, a spoon. 
Eats bite-size pieces of regular. table foods. 
Eats dll types of finger foods. Chews quite 
v;ell. 
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Drinking : 



1. Drinks only from a bottle. 

2. Tries to drink from a cup held by someone 
else. ^ ^ ' 

3* Drinks f-rom a cup held hy someone else. Tries 
to ho'ld the. cup. 

^. Needs much help In picking up and setting 

, dqxvn the bup, but can hold It while he drinks. 
« * 
,5. Can pick up the cup and hold It while he 

drinks, but needs help setting it dov/n without 
spilling, 

6. Can di-^ink from a cup with minimal help. 

7. Can drink from a cup independently. 
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Eating Program .for f-- • 

(student) ~ ' 

Parent-Teacher conference: 

- (date) 
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Dressing and Undressing * ' • ' 

\ » « 

Dressing : . ' 

Before th'fe child Is ready to dress- himself'^ prepare 

him in the following viky^v 

* - * 

1, Make him avrare of the parts of his body. \ 

a. Tickle, stroke, rub^ bloi"/ (with your mouth* 
or a hair dryer),' or tap on any part of . 
his body to help 'him know that part. 

b. . Put a clclhe^ pin on his shirt, pants, or 

v/hatever* to' see if he realizes it's there 
and tries to take.it off, 

c. Pub tha^child v/lth various things that 
differ in texture and consistency. Apply 
them to different parts* of his body . 'M^eep 
trying different -things until he can find 
^here you applied them. He will usually 
push thom av;ay or rub "them showing he^ has 
found the body part they are on* 

t 

1. A hot face cloth and a piece of ibe 
(hot-cola sensation.) ^ * 

2. A piece of .fine sandpaper and a ball 
of cotton (rough-soft) 

3* ^ A piece of cloth dry, then v;et 

^ Ae*rosoI sprays- and pox^ders 

5 . * Shaving .cream 

6 . Powder • ' . 

'7. Cream or lotion 

-8. .VelX'o^:, satin, corduroy, vjbol, felt, 
fur, ' feather . etc . 

d. Just before he is dressed, rub the child 
with various textures (See "c" above). You^ 
may help him fir^i his arm by rubbing.it v/lth 
cotton. Then put on his shirt so he ^11 have 
to put that arm through a sleeve. 

V/hen"*'* dressing him and helping him dress or undress 
himaelf , sit or st^nd behind him until^ he can 
imitate you as .you ^face himv Put your' hands 'over 
his to teach. 
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3. Be sure he has some idea of dressing,/ or un- 
^ dressing - ne may put an arm out'- or pull at 
his 'pants . ^ * ' 

'4. When dressing the child and, later, when 
guiding him tp dress himself, use the same 
ojfder - v7aatever is to be put on fij^st must 
always be first. 

a. The teacher arid parent will gigree on the 

individual child ^s dressing order, starting ^ 
where he' is pi'esently.* . r 

,b. -One'' order that has v/orked: * ^ 

Underpants " 

T-shirt ' ' " - 

" Socks - at this point he ean see Ms fee.t " 
^ better - . ' * ' ' ' 

Shirt or dress (Use 'ciiresses as little -^as 

possible since openings in the back arfd * 

their length §re confusing.) 
Pants .] 
Shoes * ^ • " 

Hearing aid veist 

5. Plan' to spend a, lot' of time In teachir:g' the^ . 

. child to dreo's himself . Be patient. Do not rush 
him. ' * ' , 

6. Before starting on his dressing, tnink of v/hat 
goes into your ovm- dressing,. Picture it in slow 
motfion to kpow each step the child must learn. 
Be sure he' knows one step well before goiirg on 
to the nCxt . . ^ 



Undressing ; 
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1. Take off all his- clothes biit the last » piece, his 
underpants, for example, v.'hich are pulled, dom 
to his ankles v/ith one foot pulled out. , He c/ 
should remove them from that point. ' * 

2. Take off all his '•clothes but the pant^? v/hich^ - 
are pulled .dov/n to his ankles. He should, take 
out both feet, one at a time. * 

3. Take off all his clothes but thq pants which 
are left Just above the ankles. ' ' " * 
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Each time, have t>he pants a little higher, re- 
quiring him tp do a little mosie on his own. *j 

5. V/hen he has mastered the underpants, begin 

v/ith the undershilrt, pulled Jj^st to the top of 
his head. ^He, must ^reifiove the .underpants and 
undershirt. 

♦6. -As v/ith the underpants, tiny step by tiny step, 
leave the underfehirt more on than .of f as. the 
.child' learns to remove it.' 

7. As the child masters each piec%)of clothing, ^ ' ' 
require him to remoVe it^ and begin on another 
article . . - . 

«' , • 

8 . Conhinue working until he can remove all 
articles of clothing - in proper order. ^ • 

Specific guggestiono for Dressinf; : 

1. Shirts * ' ^ 

a. Soiue v/ork^best putting arms in sleeves firsts 
then ^'hirt neck over the head. - 

b. Some prefer- headfirst , then, arms - 

c. A loop sevm to the back will show him * 
what should be against the back of his neck. 

2. Jacket 

a. If the cTiild has a .prd4:>lem putting on liis 
. . jacket one arm at a tine: lay the jacket 

' on a table or bed- in front of him,'f3?ont 
up, neck tov;ard him. 

r 

b. Guide His hand, into the sleeves. 

c . Have Jiim raj se his arms , fc.hus flipping the 
jacket ever and behind his head. ^ 

d. A jacket' with sleeve lining, a different 
color or tt-xture from the. body lining, is 



' helpful- 



3. Sock; 



/ 

/ 

/ 



a. Show the child the top of sock (often> there 
i£^4 colored line on the top, or you can sev; 
one on) . 
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b. ^he frorit of the sock may be marked by 
a loop sewn on which Will go over the 
t,oe' and up as the sock is pulled up. 
(It may be t lacked in)* 

^. Zippers . . 

a. See that they run smoothly. 

b. Attach a large button a string or a 
large pin (taped shut) to the zipper pull ^ 

' for easier -handling. - / , ' 

5. Shoes . 

a. If ho can, have him hold the shoe with the 
ton'cue held back and the thumb of the other 
hand at heel. 

b. Tap the proper foot, so he will lift 'it. 

c. Have him put his toes in.. 

d. Have him^ hold either side of the shoe and 
' v/xggle it as he pulls. 

e . . Have him tap the shoe on ^the heel 
General Sugp.esticns : 

1. Have him* undress and dress at the same time daily 
to establish a pattern. 

2. First thin^; in the morning and bedtime are the * 
most natural times to work on undressing and 
dresclng. 

3. It is good to have him undress and dress fully 
(with heXp) when learning, for an overall idea. 

Taking off i's easier than putting on, - it^s 
' just pushing *and puMing - and he v/ill learn 
whea-^e on his body a -piece of, clothing should go. 

5. Use loose-fitting, comfortable clothes. 

a. No stretch socks - bulky, cotton socks with- 
a colored line at the edge of the top are , 
best. ' > ' , 

b. No tight neck s^hirt's 

» 

'C. No belts, buckles, Xaces. 
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d.''. Elastic-waist pants are good. ■< 

'Have shoes fit the 'feet well to stay on. 

» 

*f. Mittens are»better than gloves. > - 

*g. See that boots fit easily over shoes - 
, * no buttons or buckles. 

» r • 'v - 

h. ^ Avoid skirts and blouses at f 4ij^ . 

i. Dresses are 'harder for the child yo under- 
stand than skirts* Avoid back zippers or 
fcuttons. 

j . 3ody^ suits v/ill help keep him from 
masturbating. 

k. ' T-shirts >7lth sleeves' are best, 

Have him undress and dress in the position best 
for .him. 

a. Most do v;ell sitting on the bed or on a 
chair v/here their feet touch the"* floor. 

b. 'Some prefer sitting on the floor. Be sure 

that your child ^pa 1 get up from the floor 
to continue pulXing up clothing'.' 

c. A fev7 chojp'se to undress and dress lying 

on tlieir backs. 'It is especially good for 
the cerebral palsied child whose supporting 
muscles are weak. ^ 

Have him put each piece of clothing on a chair 
or bed near^ him as he removes it . 

Each time he is to undress show him the undress 
gesture : ' 




\ \^ \\\ ^ (One arm brushing down "t^TTe^oth? 



\_,^_.- ^ 'then switch arms and -repeat) 

Each time he is to dress, show him the dress 

gesture : , ^ \ 

* *f 

M (.k. (One arm brushing up the other^ 

^ '---^-'jI- then switch arms and repeat) 



V 




V/hen the child is dressing in 'the morning 
before bed^ have hisv clothes laid out in 
proper order. 
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Dressing Program for 



(student ) 



Parent-Teacher conference : 



(date) 
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V/ashlng 

Central Suggestions : , ^ 

1. Help your child learn to enjoy v/aWr by - 
interesting, him, in water play - in pans^ sink, 
bathtub^ pool - splashing hands or playing with 
toys , soap, soapsuds , etc • / 

2. Stand behind your child' with your hands over his. 

3. Keep e small stool 'near* the sink so your child 
can reach the watery easily . 

^. Pla'ce yoiir child's hands on the faucets when 
you turn the v/ater on and off so_ he will know , 
how they work, * " - 

5* Put Colored' tap\5 on the faucets (for example, v 
•red' on hot, and blue on cold) and show your 
child the difference between. the two. ' If the 
child , is not visually 'oriented, use differ'enfeg? 
textures (for example, rougl) on hot and smooth' 
on Qold) v/hich will serve the same purpose. 
TJeach your child to tuyn on the cold v;ater first. 

G. Follow the same* routine every time' you work on 
washing. . , \ « 

7. Be. very patient. Do not expect yosur child t'o ' 
do things that he ^s not capable of doing. 

8. Pro^re^ will probably be slov; and somewhat 
erratic \ Your child might paSs through some 

/ steps quickly and with, relative ease while 
/ other steps v;ill seem to take forever to 
master. Do not become discouraged. 

9. Be sure that your child has mastered a given 
step before moving onto the. next . 

10. Let your child take an active part. Do not 

help him v/ith ,any step that he can do by him- 
. 'self. 

'Developmental Steps': 

; : — ^ V I 

The progress of your child in the area of washing skills 
will be qult6^ individualized. He cannot.be expected 
to follow the normal developmental .time-charts ; even 
the sequence of events might vary. In general ^ hov/ever. 
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your child should be able to v/ash his hands before 
he. is expected to wash his face^ . Taking baths-" 
and brushing teeth v;iir"come still later. Super-* 
^ficial and limited cleanliness is all that should 
be expected at first. , ^ 

The following lists of steps in the' development 
of v/ashirig hands and face, bathing; and brushing • 
teeth are meant to be general guidelines. \ By 
watching your child^s progress closely, you should 
get an idea of what task he is ready to tackle next. 

'1. Washing Hands : 

a. .Resists having his hands washed, making 
the -task difficult. ' • ^ ' 

■ b. 'Permits the washing and drying of his 
hands but offers little or no help. 

c. Holds his hands' under the v;ater in the 
sink. 

d. Rubs his hands together under the v/ater. 

e. ' Helps by making v/ashiag and drying motions s 

he v;ill hold the soap and tow^^l but does 
not use them. " v 

f . Finds the soap and rubs it on. his hands'. 

* * 

g. Turns water faucejb- on and offj'/lth help-. 

h. Participates in v/ashing hai^ds^ Turns on 
v/ater^ h61d3 and'uses soap-j^ holds hands in 
helpful position for washing and drying. 

i. VJashes vjith only a little help needed: 
uoes soap, lathers- and rinses hands,' turns 
v;ater oc and off. 

j. Finds tov/el and tries to dry hands. 

- k. Dries hands completely and puts towel av/ay. 

1. Accomplishes v?ashing and drying of hands 
v.'it^hout help. 

m, V/ashes hands in^dependently v/hen told to do so, 
> 

n. VJashes hands without being reminded. 
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V/ashing the Face ; 

a. Resists having face v^ashed, 



b. Permits face to be washed but does not tiry 
to help. \ 

c. , V/ashes his ovm face with his hands. 

V 

d. VJashes his face y;ith a washcloth tl^^ is 
handed to hin:. 

r 

e. Dips a v/ashcloth in water and washep his 
face . 

f • Dips and wrings out a vjae^hcloth and washes 
his face. 

g. V/asnes his neck. . - * 

h. V/ashes his ears. 
Taking p,^ 8ath ^' ^ 

a. IsVafraid of sitting Tn bathtubs 

b. Sits in *tub vj;^thout fear. 



c. Splashes In tub 'of v/ater . - ' 

d. ylays with toys in tub of v;ater. • ^ 
e ^/Cooperates in being v;a|hed v/hile in tub. 

f. Helps use v/a^hcloth ^and soap. 

g. V/ashes himself v;ith some help. 

h. V/ashes himself adequately without help. 

i. Kelps dry himself. 

j . Dries himself independently and puts t6v;e^ 
av;ay . " 

Brushing Teeth : 

a. Resists having teeth brushed, 

b. Permits having tcetli rubbed ^ith an adult's 
finger or a cloth. 
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c. Permits having teeth brushed* with a tooth- 
brush but does not help. 



h. 



1. 
m. 
n. 
o. 



d. Spits put toothpaste and water. 

e. Helps brush his teeth 

f . Finds his own toothbrush 
Finds toothpaste 
Puts toothbrush in proper place 

i. Puts toothpaste tube in its proper place, 
j . Takes cap off toothpaste tube 

Puts toothpaste on brush v/ith help; 
Puts toothpaste on brush without help. 
Puts cap on toothpaste tube. 
Gares for teeth without being reminded. 
Brushes his teeth without help.^ 
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Washing Program for 



(student) 



Parent-Teacher conference; 



(date) 
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Social Awareness 

Adult-Chfld Infraction ; - - ^ 

Or 

1. Touch and cuddle the child gently as he gets 
used to you-. 

2. Let him touch you. llse a signal for only ^ou, 
maybe wearing one things like a bracelet or 
ring 3 v/hen you* re v/ith him. Perhaps just 
having him touch your cheek could be a means 
of knojJIng you. 

{/ ^ - 

3. If you are going to pick him -up to play, gl^ve 
him a hint, such as a little tickle before 
lifting him for a tickling game. 

^. Play close games - tickling, rocking together, 
blov/ing, etc*?^ 

r 

5. Do not. force him to go to strangers quickly. 
Give him plenty of time to get ^ised to unfamiliar 
people. 

6. Talk to him (do nor yell). 

7. Let your attentions shov: *him he. is accepted and 
v; anted. . 

8. Play tv/o-\*;ay 'games : roll a ball between you and 
him, play **peek-a"boo" , "pat-a-cake" , etc. 

9. As he becomes physically able as v;eli as 
familiar with a routine ^ have him take part in 
home or school routine (put a napkin under each 

^ 'forks hand each child a cookie at snack time; 
hold a little broom v;hile Mother or 'Father^ 
sv/eeps) . 

10. Encourage imitation (like rocking a doll). 
Child-Child Interaction : 

1. Have him rest beside another child or put them 
both on. the same play equipment. ^ 

\ 

2. Have him and another child per'form the same ' • 
t^ask side by side, (table v/ork^ sand or water 
play^ for example). 

3* Let him push another child ^s v/heel chair (for 
pa^fial v/alkers, especially). 
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' flave tv/o -children hold hands while v/alking* 
Keep those $ame two together so they will get 
used to^ each other". 

. Give one toy to two children (do not interfere 
if possible) . * 

< ^ *^ 
Have a good dresser hel-p a iGss-able child 
(supervision needed), 

V/ith a more av/are child v/ho has noticed others, 
give him a gesture for the child he interacts 
with the most . 

Be^^in .a game of roll the ball between two, 
children»(Afc first have someone sitting\behind 
each child, helping*) 

Have one child push another on a sv/ing* 
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Program for the Social Awareness of 



. (student ) 



Parent-Teacher conference : 



(date) 
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PART III: -SUGGESTED HOME ACTIVITIES 



Include your, child in family activities as much as 
possible; parents and teacher know the child *s 
limitations as well as what might challenge -him, 

V/e offer ideas and suggestions. Pareat and teacher 
together cart experiment and chocce what* would be 
-'appropriate for the,^ child^ ^ 

!• rood 'Shorping-- He can put things in the cart, 

notice frozen foods, push the 
cart. 

2. Laundry - He can help load the machine, a'dci pre- 

measured detergent, help load the 
dryer, and 'later, ^may 'fold .some clothes. 

3. Cooking - Assemble ingredients and utensils for 

an ,oyer--all viev;. Let the child sample 
, each ingredient as it goea- in as ^well . 
as the results or finished product* 
Have him do as much as possible, - ' 
(stiiifing, salting, etc.). 

a. Make toast - He can spread butter With your 
help, then dip it in a cinnamon^-sug^r mixture 
he's made. ^ 

Instant pudding - Let^ him*turn the , egg beater 
(he Qan lick it, too). - 
• ' « 

c* Slice and bake cookies -Help him notice their 
heat, then coolness. 

d. Popcorn ' , . - 

e. Cocoa * • . 

f . Just seeing the different forms of foocj is 
good. 

1. Let him see an unbroken egg, then the 
results V7hen it is broken. 

2. Show him cans, then their contents. , 

3. ^ Show him fresh vegetables before and after 

cooking. 
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g. Let him sipell many things from the kitchen . 
and elsev/here . 

I- ' ' * ' • 

4. Table^ Se'tting - He can -fold napkins or place 

. foldeci^ napkins under forks, 

/ place silverware, clear some 

dishes. . 

Children^ can play with many things around the liouse: 

1. Pots and pan^ \ . ' 

2. Spoons - wooden ones for digging or for drum sticks 

3. Paper bags - for, masks, carrying things, crav^ling 
. ' into ? ^ . 

« 

4. Boxes - to sta.ck^ crav/1" into, climb over 

5. Jars and lids ~ to^putj together or put things into 
(rocks, beadc, etc.) . • , 

/, 

6'. Hater - in the sink or tub or pan - add soap for 
bubbles, use an egg "beater, strainer, cups to 
pour with, food coloring to add interest. Floating 
objects is fun. 

7. Dry oatmeal, sand, or sunflov/er seeds - in a box to 
sift and play with 

8. A sheet, pillov/case, blanket hide in it, roll up ' 
in it, crawl on it, etc. ^ ^ 

9. Hud ' 

10.^ Paper - tear it, fold it, crinkle it, paste it, draw 
on it 

Supervised play v/ith equipment can be good: . 

1. Tricycl^' 

2. Sv;ing3 

3. Slide • ^ 

4. Sand box - supplied ^;ith cups^ spoons, sieves, etc. 
5.. Roller skates 




Little games also teach: . ^ 

1. ''You drav; on a chalkboard, then help him.io^do ^ 

the same. 

2. You show him sticky tape then play with it, 
sticking it* toj each other, 

3. Guide him to manipulate things aroupd the. 
house: Close and open doors and v/indov;s, turn 
lights on and off, turn .water faucets on and 
off, etc. 

*^ ' Set up an obstacle course: Go through it with* 
him, then see if lie can go^through it alone. 
For example: Crawl under a table, walk around 
one chair, isit on another chair, walk in the' 
openings of a ladder as it" lies' on the floor or • 
ground/ v;alk on a strip* of carpeting, etc. 

5. Shov; hov; you blpv; on tissui, a pin v;lieel, soap 
suds, aJ.it candle, bubbles, on* him. See if 
he 111 'join you. 

6. Take a cookie, piece of canpy, or something^ he 
likes and put it in /one hand 'behind your back. 
Shov/ him carefully so 'he'll go after it. "'If he 
does, hide it other' places : 

a. Under a- box 

b. Behind a curtain 

c. On his head 

?. Sit him in front of you in front of a full length' 
mirror. Pointy to your. eye, his eye, your mouth, 

S his mouth, etc. Intepfest ^j>^nl7in what is happening 
in the mirror. ' ^ 

8. Tickle^him with different textures: pieces of 
wool, silk, corduroy, ,felt, fur, feathers, cotton, 

9. Help him dress up in adult - clothes . (Fun to look 
in the* mirror) ^ 

Arts and crafts, v/ith supervision, is ''fun:' 

1. Pingerpainting - ev-en'wlth shaving cream and food 
•coloring and bottled flavorings which smell. He 
can use hands and/or feet. ' ^ 
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2. •'Clay »or play dough - make coils ^ pound it^ * 
' push' objects and>/or fingers into i^^ pull it 
apart ^ 'stack ^i-eqes of it^ etc. 

^3. Construction paper - rip it^ glue i»fc. ^ 

k. Crayons-^ chalky paints (eaasel work is a good 
change). 

V 

p. Music and sdunds are pleasing for many^ of the children 

1. Records - play lively music, a bit louder than 
usual. It is best with^ a beat. March music is 

^ good, especially if 'you an^d he^^ move together in 
time. "If you have a sturdy speaker, let him sit 
on it, feel it with his hands, or stand on it ' - 
b,arefoct to Teel the vibrations, l^ile Jie feels 
the vibrations, you , may also tap him or clap his 
hands in time to the music' ^ 

2. Drum - yo'u hit It; he hits .it* wiJbh his hands,, 
then is^ith a drumstick. ' ' ^ 

3. Toy Xylophone 

^. Squeeze horn , # ' h 

5. Rattles ^ , 

6. Bells • 

'7. Crickets ' - * ' * . 

8^ Piano - let him feel t^e box for vibrations • 

9. L6v7er sounds seem to work best. 

10. Sing ctGM him, ^hum, have him' feel your throat for 
vibrations / * ^ 

11. Dance" with_him as you sing or listen to music. 

G» V/alks can be fun - to fdnd flov/ers, leaves, rocks, 
mu'd puddles, trees tp sit in, sticks, animals, etc.. 

H. Ball play has all sorts of possibilities: 

1. 'He can roll on a big heavy ball. 

/ .2. *^You can roll a* ball back and forth betv/een you. 
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• 3- "He 6an 'throw 'or drop 'a smaller ball in a box 
vor v/astebasket • - 

- ^/ A small ball can be hidden under his shirt . * 
or in his pants for him to feel and find. 

Miscellaneous: . ' * 

1* Kite flying- is fun for a child. v4th , good -vision. 

2. Doll play - alone or with ^help "(shpv/ him how you 
hold the doll^, rsit it ia a chair/ dr^ss- it, lay ' 
it dov/n, etc.)^. ' ^ ^ ' 

3. SvJimming at the beach .or in a tub^ in the yard. 

^. Balloons - Show him^as you blow it afid/oi? let" 
him play with an inf lated ,one ' Ask: t^ie teachej- 

for a gesture if he likes the "balloon; ' . 

■t ^ 

5. Pull toys ' . " r ' 

6 * Easy-€o-V7ind-up toys ^ ^ ' : 

7. Bubble ^batHs ' - ^ ^ 
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Additional Suggestions for Home Activities 



• 1 
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OAK HILL SCHOOL 
conducted by 
THE COnHECTICUT INSTITUTE FOR THE BlllW 



A. INTRODUCTION : 
1 • Vlame : 
2 . ' Ajddress : 
Telephone : 
Agency Head: 



3. 

5. 



AGENCY INFORriATIOI^ 

The Connecticut Iijstitute^ for the Blind 
120 Holcomb Street, Hartford, Ct. 06ll2 
Area Code 203 2^2--227^ 
Frank Johns, Jr., Superintendent 



Purpose: ?ound,ed in 1893 ^ The Connecticut Institute for 
the Blind:, a priyately operated nonprofit corporation 
v/ithout capital stock, maintains a residential and day 
school for legally blind and deaf -blind children. 
Though private 'in' structure, the Institute perforins a 
state service ana cooperates v;ith other agencies in the ' 
field of work for the blind. 

B. OAK HILL SCHOOL : 

Conducted by The Connecticut Institute f or^ the Blind, it 
is 'located at 120 Holcomb Street^ flart'ford*. Connect J.cut . 
Oak Hill is the oniy school in Connecticut devoted solely 
to the education- and training of legally blind and deaf- 
bldnd children, from three years of age to tv/enty. 

C. ^ GOVERNIKG BOARD : . 

The g^a^erning board consists of not -less than nine, nor 
more than thirty, nonpaid directors v;ho^must/be residents 
of the State of Connecticut. Directors are elected each 
year by members of the Corporation. 

D. OFFICERS ; 

President The Reverend Robert L, Edv/ards" - 

Vice President. .Mrs. George V/. Cheney, Jr. 
Secretary Theodore M. Ilaltble 

Treasurer The Hartford National Bank & Trust Co. 
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E. FIIiANCIAL SUPPORT ; 

A large portion of the income of the Institute is derived 
from endovrment funds, private gifts and fund-drive contri- 
butions ♦ Other revenue comes from tuition paid by the states 
vzhich send students to Oak Kill* At times, Connecticut 
appropriates funds for specific projects, such as nevj 
^ buildings or equipment. 

In addition:^ the Institute- a-lso receives substantial 
federal funding from a variety of sources ^including 
^. portions of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 

Vocational Education Amendments of I968 and Title VI-C o'f 
the Education of the Handicapped Act. 

0 ^ 

F. FU:iD-r?AISINa DPJVES ; ^ 

Each-year, to cover the ever-grov;ing budget of "1:he) Institute, 
additional funds must berealised* To this end, i fund- 
raising dr-.v*^ is conducted in seventeen metropol3n:an cities 
and suburban areas throughout the state. Thus ttlousands of 
Connecticut residents are encouraged to assist t(he Institute 
in its services to blind children* ' ^ 

Ho promotional or professional group is associated in any 
v;ay v/lth its fund raising; nor does the Institute partici- 
pate in, nor realise benefits from, United V/ay funds or 
Community Chest campaigns. 

G. E IIRbLLMEI IT: 
5 

Oak Hill, a' nonsectarian school, is 'set in the nidst of 23 
acres of beautiful land high in the hill-s of the northern 
section of Hartford. Enrollment varies from year to year 
due to changes in the j:ep3ral school population, but nov; 
approximates 115 pu.'iJLs. l^ducation, training, room and 
board are nrovided v;lthout cnarge to parents. 

R* ^ ELIyiniLlTY : ' ^ 

Any educable child, residing in Connecticut, is eligible to 
apply for admission to Oak Kill if he is either totally 
blind or has corrected vision not exceeding - 20/200 in the 
better' eye. Out-of-state students may also apply, 

I* CUHRICULUJi : / . 

The curriculum includes an early childhood through tv/elfth 
grade program* In addition to the usual academic studies, 
the .program includes orientation and mobility, prevocational 
and vocational subjects, music?, physical education and home 
and personal management. 
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For students v;ith handicaps in addition tt) blindness 
there are special classes and physical, occupational, music 
and speech thera'py. Special programs are available for the 
deaf -blind. ^ 

A v/ork experience program "includes Job placements for 
selected high school students, as part of their curriculum. 
Emphasis is placed not only on job skills, but also on 
.techniques of daily living and the ability to function 
' effectively and independently in. the community. 

J. , I2ITERSCH0LASTIC ATHLETICS : 

The school, v:re5tling team and girls' and boys^ track teams 
compete vilth other school^ for the blinds ""'The v?restlers 
,also compete v/ith teams from public and private schools 
in tko area. 

In addition to perforning during the v/restling season^ the 
cheerleaders compete .against pther eastern schools for the 
blind in an annual tournament . 

K. RSCPEATIOr: ; 

Recreational activities are stressed as an important part 
of the social adjustment program. Besides the varsity 
athletics, popular activities are intramural v/restling and 
tracks roller ^ and' ice skating, sliding and tobogganing, 
bov/ling, swimming^ and' tandem bicycling, 

Membership in groups such as Glee Club, Key Club, Scouts, 
^-K, cheerleaders and ham radio offer a v/ide variety of 
recreational choices i^or our students. 

L. CAIiP PROGRAM 

The Institute sponsors and maintains a summer camping 
program for blind children at Harkness Memorial State 
Parlj in V/aterford, Connecticut. It also directs a 
camping program for blind adult s^ v^hich is sponsored by 
the'Stat/e Board of Educatioin^nd Services for the Blind. 

M. PARCHT-TEACHERS GROUP ; 
ft 

- The stater^Wide Oak Hill Parent-Teachers Group v/orks in 
close association v;ith Oak Hill School during the school 
year. It' conducts fund-raising projects to provide 
sums £or special equipment, camperships and achievement 
avjards. ^ 
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N. LADIES VISITING COMMITTEE : 

The members of an auxiliary group 5. The Ladies Visiting 
Committee 5 supplement and enhance t-he Institute's program 
tiirough the gift of their time imagination, thought fulness-, 
and, underst abiding/ Their ^ activities include an annual- 
picnic for the- students .and staff at Oak Hill, the ice 
ska^ting outing fo*r the older stucJents, and the*'pre^enta.tion 
. of scholastic av;ards, /' * - . . 

0. VOLUIJTEER ^nPROGRAM : 

A volunteer program has been developed for the purpose 

rof ijnproving the quality of recreational services' for 
cMldren at Oak Hill» Volunteers' also assist in the pre- 
paration of our ^fund-raising appeals which enables us to 
keep our campaign expenses dov/n* \ ^ 
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